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THE FIRST MANUMISSION SOCIETY. 

UNDER date of August 18, 1908, "C. M. G." of Richmond, 
Ind., contributes the following to an Indianapolis paper. 
The statement, it will be noted, involves not only the above cap- 
tion, but the origination of the Republican party : 

Sir — The late Charles Osborne, for years the minister of the 
Friends' Church at Economy, in Wayne county, and an old-time 
school teacher, left a number of carefully preserved documents 
relating to the early history of public movements in this country. 
Mr. Osborne was the direct descendant of Charles Osborne, one 
of the eight men who organized the first manumission society in 
the United States. 

That first society was formed in an obscure Tennessee settle- 
ment in 1815. All of the founders of the society moved to Wayne 
county, Indiana, some years later and very soon after their ar- 
rival took up the agitation of the slavery question. They were 
able, fearless men, who urged the acceptance of their ideas on 
all occasions. They called meetings and invited speakers into 
the neighborhood to discuss the question. They secured pledges 
from men and women to fight the evil of slavery at the ballot- 
box, the women with their influence and the men with their 
votes, and there in the backwoods formed the nucleus of a party 
whose power overwhelmed the country and drove slavery from 
America. These pioneer agitators were the forerunners of the 
hosts who now make up the Republican party, and that party, 
according to the documents left by Mr. Osborne, had its start in 
Perry township, Wayne county, Indiana. 

On the 9th and 10th of November, 1840, an anti-slavery meet- 
ing was held in the Friends' Church in Economy. Charles Os- 
borne was president and John M. Williams secretary of the meet- 
ing. A committee of three, consisting of Arnold Buffum, Daniel 
Worth and Nathan Johnson, the latter the grandfather of ex- 
Congressman Henry U. Johnson, was appointed to propose busi- 
ness for the convention. The committee reported the following 
resolutions : 
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"That we recommend to the abolitionists throughout the 
United States to call a national convention of the friends of inde- 
pendent nominations as early as practicable, to nominate candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President for the election in 1844. 

"That we recommend to abolitionists in this State to make in- 
dependent nominations for executive, legislative and judicial of- 
fices, and to withhold their suffrages from all candidates who do 
not make a public avowal of their intentions to advocate a sys- 
tem of protection for the liberties and rights of all men. 

"That five delegates be now appointed to attend a state con- 
vention to promote independent political action, to be convened 
at the time and place of holding the next annual meeting of the 
State Anti-Slavery Society; and the several district conventions 
are hereby invited to choose a like number of delegates to said 
convention." 

The delegates were Daniel Worth, Asa Bales, Josiah Bell, Na- 
than Johnson and Micajah White. 

The State convention called for in the resolutions was held at 
Newport, now Fountain City, in Wayne county, on February 8, 
1841. It was organized by appointing Andrew Spillard presi- 
dent and John A. Moorman secretary. The question of forming 
an Abolition party was discussed throughout two sessions and 
finally resulted in a call for a national convention to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President, "who will not base- 
ly renounce the fundamental principles of righteous government 
to secure slave-holding popularity." 

Obedient to the call of this convention a State political party 
was formed in opposition to slavery. Under different names and 
at different times the new party met in conventions and went 
before the people for their suffrages. Finally, in 1860, under the 
name of Republican, the party was elected to power and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was placed in the presidential chair to enforce the 
principles struggled for by the early settlers in Wayne county. 

Touching the question of the Republican party and its begin- 
ning an editorial writer on the paper that published the com- 
munication has this to say: 
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A correspondent in a communication printed yesterday pre- 
sented some interesting facts relative to the early anti-slavery 
and abolition movement in Wayne county. His statements were 
correct in the main, especially in praising the high stand against 
slavery by the early settlers of Wayne county. But there are 
historical details that do not support the claim for Indiana as the 
birthplace of the Republican party. Indiana joined the Repub- 
lican procession soon after the organization of the party and was 
the home of many men who early espoused the party's principles, 
but it was not the party's birthplace. If that event can be defi- 
nitely localized the honor belongs to Michigan. George W. Jul- 
ian, a native and long-time citizen of Wayne county and anti- 
slavery candidate for Vice-President in 1852, in an account of 
"the first Republican national convention," says : 

"The Whig party had received its death blow in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1852, but it still had a lingering and fragment- 
ary existence. In Michigan its members had united with the 
Free Soilers and bolting Democrats in State convention as early 
as July 6, 1854, in forming a Republican party and giving it that 
name, and this action was followed soon after by like movements 
in Wisconsin and Vermont. In Indiana a combination was 
formed consisting of conservative Whigs, Anti-Nebraska Demo- 
crats, Know Nothings and Free Soilers. It called itself the Peo- 
ple's party and for three years in succession, beginning in 1854, 
it disowned the name Republican." 

In another place Mr. Julian says : "The honor of taking the 
first step in the formation of the Republican party belongs to 
Michigan." That is undoubtedly true, at least as far as the West 
is concerned. When Oliver P. Morton, originally a Democrat, 
left that party in 1854 and joined the party of which he was aft- 
erward to become the leader, it was known in Indiana as the 
People's party. He ran for Governor in 1856 as the candidate of 
the People's party. The name Republican was not used in Indi- 
ana until at least three or four years after it had been used in 
some other States. 

In referring to Charles Osborne, an early abolitionist in 
Wayne county, our correspondent says his father was one of the 
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organizers of the first manumission society in the United States, 
"formed in an obscure Tennessee settlement in 1815." Abolition 
societies had an earlier beginning even than that. There lies be- 
fore us a book published at Philadelphia in 1795, entitled : 

"Minutes of the proceedings of the second convention of dele- 
gates from the abolition societies established in different parts 
of the United States, assembled at Philadelphia on the 7th day 
of January, 1795, and continued by adjournment until the 14th 
day of the same month, inclusive." 

This convention was attended by delegates from Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. All the anti- 
slavery men of that day are deserving of credit as men of high 
conviction, but the record shows that the abolition society of 
Tennessee was antedated by many others. The anti-slavery 
meeting at Economy, Wayne county, in December, 1840, is cor- 
rectly described by our correspondent, and was an interesting 
incident of that period, but it had no particular bearing on the 
organization of the Republican party as such fifteen years later. 



WHAT BOOK-L'ARNIN' WILL DO. 

THIS gem, the creation of one of our superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and taken from a State Manual, is not 
exactly in our line, but the latter part of it should be "canned" 
for the benefit of posterity, and we venture to use it as a space- 
filler : 

"The danger that confronts the adolescent if he comes to this 
period without a body of foundation principles upon which to 
base his conduct and out of which to carve his future career is 
great, indeed, even though great care and patience have devel- 
oped an automatic tendency to right conduct. Even a well-de- 
veloped, well-knit soul-texture and will-plexus might be able to 
appreciate the rationale of its automatic tendency to right con- 
duct when the 'storm and stress period' of life is reached." 



